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to bandy civilities with my Sovereign.' Perhaps no man who
had spent his whole life in courts could have shewn a more
nice and dignified sense of true politeness, than Johnson did
in this instance.
His Majesty having observed to him that he supposed he
must have read a great deal; Johnson answered, that he
thought more than he read; that he had read a great deal in
the early part of his life, but having fallen into ill health, he
had not been able to read much, compared with others: for
instance, he said he had not read much, compared with Dr
Warburton. Upon which the King said, that he heard Dr
Warburton was a man of such general knowledge, that you
could scarce talk with him on any subject on which he was
not qualified to speak; and that his learning resembled Gar-
rick's acting, in its universality.
His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary bio-
graphy of this country ably executed, and proposed to Dr
Johnson to undertake it. Johnson signified his readiness to
comply with his Majesty's wishes.
During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked to his
Majesty with profound respect, but still in his firm manly
manner, with a sonorous voice, and never in that subdued
tone which is commonly used at the levee and in the drawing-
room. After the King withdrew, Johnson shewed himself
highly pleased with his Majesty's conversation and gracious
behaviour. He said to Mr Barnard, 'Sir, they may talk of the
King as they will; but he is the finest gentleman I have ever
seen.' And he afterwards observed to Mr Langton, 'Sir, his
manners are those of as fine a gentleman as we may suppose
Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles the Second.'
At Sir Joshua Reynolds's, where a circle of Johnson's
friends was collected round him to hear his account of this
memorable conversation, Dr Joseph Warton, in his frank
and lively manner, was very active in pressing him to men-
tion the particulars. {Gome now, Sir, this is an interesting
matter; do favour us with it.' Johnson, with great good
humour, complied.
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